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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 



Allegation# surrounding the Watergate affair have so escalated that I feel 
a further statement from the President is required at this time, 

A climate of sensationalism has developed in which even seconder 
third-hand hearsay charges are headlined as fact and repeated as fact* 

Important national security operations which themselves had no connection 
with Watergate have become entangled in the case. 

As a. result, some national security information has already been made 
public through court orders, through the subpoenaing of documents and 
through testimony witnesses have given in judicial and Congressional 
proceedings* Other sensitive documents are now threatened with disclosure* 
Continued silence about those operations would compromise rather than 
protect them, and would also serve to perpetuate a grossly distorted view -- 
which recent partial disclosures have given --of the nature and purpose 
of those operations* 

The purpose of this statement is threefold: 

First, to set forth the facts about my own relationship to the 
Watergate matter. 

“ Second, t0 pl&ce in some perspective some of the more sensa- 
tional -- and inaccurate -- of the charges that have filled the headlines in 
xecent days, and also some of the matters that are currently being dis- 
cussed in Senate testimony and elsewhere. 



Third, to draw the distinction between national security operations 
and the Watergate case. To put the other matters in perspective, it will 
be necessary to describe the national security operations first. 



In citing these national security matters, it is not my intention to place a . 
natiemai security '"cover u on Watergate, but rather to separate them out 
“ om Wate rg&te -- and at the same time to explain the context in which cer - 
ta n actions took place that were later misconstrued or misused. 



Long before the Watergate break-in, three important national security 
operations took place which have subsequently become entangled in the 
Watergate case. 



The first operation, begun in 1969, was a program of wiretaps, 
were legal, under the authorities then existing. They were undertaken 
to find and stop serious national security leaks* 



The second operation was a reassessment, which 1 ordered in 1970, 
° #r * a< * e< * uac Y of internal security measures. This resulted in a plan and 
a irect vc to strengthen our intelligence operations. They were protested by 
oover, and as a result of his protest they were not put into effect* 



'- The third operation was the establishment, in 1971, of a Special 
oveatigations Unit in the V»hite House, Its primary mission wa» to plug leaks 
o Vit a security information* I alno directed this group to prepare an accurate 
History of certain crucial national security matters which occurred under prior 
muust ration#, on which the Government's records were incomplete* 



Here is the background of the 
Administration, 



se three security operations initiated in mjr 
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1969 Wiretaps 

By mid-1969, my Admlm stration had begun a number of highly sensitive 
foreign policy initiatives. They were aimed at ending the war in Vietnam, 
achieving a settlement in the Middle East, limiting nuclear arms, and 
establishing new relationships among the great powers. These involved 
highly secret diplomacy. They were closely interrelated. Leaks of 
secret information about any one could endanger all. 

Exactly that happened. News accounts appeared in 1969, which were 
obviously baaed on leaks -- some of tbfitn esctensive and detailed --by 
people having access to the most highly classified security materials. 

There was no way to carry forward these diplomatic initiatives 
unless further leaks could be prevented. This required finding the 
source of the leaks. 

In order to do this, a special program of wiretaps was instituted in 
mid-1969 and terminated in February, 19?|. Fewer than 20 taps, of 
varying duration, were involved. They produced important leads that 
made it possible to tighten the security of highly sensitive materials. 

I autnorized this entire program. Each individual tap was undertaken 
in accordance with procedures legal at the time and in accord with 
long - standing precedent. 

The persons who were subject to these wiretaps were determined 
through coordination among the Director of the FBI, my Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, and the Attorney General. Those 
wiretapped were selected on the basis of access to the information 
leaked, material in security files, and evidence that developed as 
the inquiry proceeded. 

Information thus obtained was made available to senior officials 
responsible for national security matters in order to curtail further 
leaks. 

The 1970 Intelligence Plan 

In the spring and summer of 1970, another security problem reached 
critical proportions. In March a wave of bombings and explosions 
struck college campuses and cities. There were 400 bomb threats in 
pne fc 24-hour period in New York City. Rioting and violence on college 
campuses reached a new peak after the Cambodian operation and the 
tragedies at Kent State and Jackson State. Th® 1969-70 school year 
brought nearly 1800 campus demonstrations, and nearly 250 cases of 
arson on campus. Many colleges closed. Gun battles between guerrilla- 
istyj.e groups and police were taking place. Some of the disruptive 
activities were receiving foreign support. 

Complicating the task of maintaining security was the fact that, in 1966, 
certain types of undercover FBI operations that had been conducted for 
many years had been suspended. This also had substantially impaired 
our ability to collect foreign intelligence information. At the same time, 
the relationships between the FBI and other intelligence agencies hafl been 
deteriorating. By May, 1970, FBI Director Hoover shut off his agency's 
liaison with the CIA altogether. 

On June 5, 1970, I met with the Director of the FBI (Mr. Hoover), the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency (Mr. Richard Helms), the 
Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency (General Donald V. Bennett) 
and the Director of the National Security Agency (Admiral Noel Gayler), 
We discussed the urgent need for better intelligence operations* I 
appointed Director Hoover as chairman of an interagency committee to 
prepare xecwumenda.ti.ane, I 
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On June 25, the committee submitted a report which included specific 

options for expanded intelligence operations, a.nd on July 23 the agencies 

were notified by memorandum of ' the options approved. After reconsideratior 

however, prompted by the opposition of Director Hoover, the agencies were 

notified five days later, on July 28, that the approval had been rescinded. 

The options initially approved had included resumption :of certain intelligence 

operations which had been suspended in 1966. These in turn had included 

authorization for surreptitious entry - breaking and entering, in effect - 

on S P* C1 ' i®« categories of targets in specified situations related to national 
secutity. 

Because the approval was withdrawn before it had been implemented, the 
into Effect WaS ^ an * or ex panded intelligence activities never went 

incl documen * s s P e *ling out this 1970 plan are extremely sensitive. They 
canaL'T* 1 an ^ Te based u P OIil assessments of certain foreign intelligence 
thic 1 1 C j S ^ P roce< 3ures, which of course must remain secret. It was 
Whit n tj Se ^ an anC * re ^ a * e< ^ documents that John Dean removed from the 
Sirir-a an< ^ P* aced * n a sa * e deposit box, giving the keys to Judge 

e same plan, still unused, is being headlined today. 

naH^T^° n am °ug our intelligence agencies continued to fall shortof our 
FRi's r a ‘ 6CUr ^ neeC ^ 8 ‘ In July, 1970, having earlier discontinued the 
lisi «inn 1 tbe Director Hoover ended the FBI's normal 

thi<? a *. fv °* ber agencies except the White House. To help remedy 
It mam*** 6 l ® ence Evaluation Committee was created in December, 1970. 
the Deralf 18 included representative s of the White House, CIA, FBI, NS A, 
ments of Justice, Treasury, and Defense, and the Secret Service. 

Evaluation Committee and its staff were instructed to 

evaluaf* coor rnation among the intelligence community and to prepare 

acfivit ,10nS an es ^ ma * es °I domestic intelligence. I understand that its 

anv a J rC n ° W under investigation. I did not authorize nor do I have 

i*s chai-T, 6 °f, an y iH®gal activity by this Committee. If it went beyond 

mv Un f r , Sn ld en ® a £ e * n an y illegal activities, it was totally without 
my knowledge or authority. 

The Spec ial Investigations Unit 

installtrT^* i^71, The New York Times published the first 

a few V>r» en u T at came t° be known as "The Pentagon Papers. " Not until 
know 6 i° r f P u ^^ cat i° n ^i^ any responsible Government official 

No senior ^ een sto * cn * Most officials did not know they existed, 

what they contained ^ G ° Vernment had read them or knew with certainty 

viwefr v ! rnment , knew# at first ’ was that the papers comprised 47 

sensitive A BOTX } e , ' P a ges, which had been taken from the most 

military antTri* 0 ! * 6 ^ )e P artment s °f State and Defense and the CIA, covering 
military and diplomatic moves in a war that was still going on. 

in stallmen* T ri lT. °* tbe docum ents published with the first three 

rafsi nTsTrL ^ had n0t been ******* *» the 4 7- volume study - 

taken. 8 qUCS 10ns about what and how much els© might have been 

proportions^ 6 ry T ^ S ° n t0 belleve this was a security leak of unprecedented 
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It created a situation in which the ability of the Government to carry on . 
foreign relations even in the best of circumstances could have been severely 
compromised. Other governments no longer knew whether they could deal 
with the United States in confidence. Against the background of the delicate 
negotiations the United States was then involved in on a number of fronts -- 
With regard to Vietnam, China, the Middle East, nuclear arms limitations, 

U. S, - Soviet relations, and others -- in which the utmost degree of 
confidentiality was vital, it posed a threat so grave as to require extraordinary 
actions. 

Therefore during the week following the Pentagon Papers publication, 1 
approved the creation of a Special Investigations Unit within the Whit® House-- 
which later came to be known as the "plumbers. " This was a small group at 
the White House whose principal purpose was to stop security leaks and to 
investigate other sensitive security matters. I looked to John Ehrlichman for 
the supervision of this group. 

Ipgil Krogh, Mr. Ehrlichman' a assistant, was put in charge. David Young was 
added to this unit, as were E. Howard Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy. 

The unit operated under extremely tight security rules. Its existence and 
functions were known only to a very few persons at the White House. These 
included Messrs. Haldem&n, Ehrlichman and Dean. 

At about the time the unit was created, Daniel Ellsberg was identified as the 
person who had given the Pentagon Papers to The New York Times . I told 
ikr. Krogh that as a matter of first priority, the unit should find out all it 
could about Mr. Ellsberg 1 s associates and his motives. Because of the 
extreme gravity of the situation, and not then knowing what additional national 
secrets Mr. Ellsberg might disclose, I did impress upon Mr. Krogh the 
vital importance to the national security of his assignment, I did not author - 
jjze and had no knowledge of any illegal means to be used to achieve this goal. 

However , because of the emphasis I put on the crucial importance ©f protecting 
the national security, I can understand how highly motivated individuals could 
have felt justified in engaging in specific activities that 1 would have disapproved 
had they been brought to my attention. 

Consequently, as President, I must and do assume responsibility for such 
actions despite the fact that, I, at no time approved or had knowledge of 
them. 

I also assigned the unit a number of other investigatory matters, dealing 
in pare with compiling an accurate record of events related to the Vietnam 
War, on which the Government's records were inadequate (many previous 
records having bean removed with the change of Administrations) and which 
bore directly on the negotiations then in progress. Additional assignments 
included tracing down otner national security leaks, including one that 
seriously compromised the U.S. negotiating position in the SALT talks. 

The work of the unit tapered off around the end of 1971. The nature of its 
work was such that it involved matters that, from a national security 
Standpoint, were highly sensitive then and remain so today. 
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These intelligence activities had no connection with the break-in of the 
Democratic headquarters, or the aftermath, 

oB.bt'.xc - abiv'O'vq va-- ia , ^ mrv \-/n io 

I considered it my responsibility to see that the Watergate investigation did 
not impinge adversely upon the n^iioi^LjL security area. For example, on 
April 18th, 1973, when I learned that K^r, Hunt, a former member of the 
Special Investigations Unit at the White House, was to be questioned by the 
U, S. Attorney, I directed Assistant Attorney General Petersen to pursue 
every issue involving Watergate but to confine his investigation to Watergate 
and related matters and to stay out Of national security matters. Subsequently, 
on April 25, 1973, Attorney General Kleindienst informed me that because 
the Government had clear evidence that Mr. Hunt was involved in the break-in 
of the office of the psychiatrist who had treated Mr. Elisberg, he, the 
ttorney General, believed that despite the fact that no evidence had been 
obtained from Hunt 1 6 acts, a report should nevertheless be made to the 
court trying t&e EUsberg case, I concurred, and directed that the informa- 
tion be transmitted to Judge Byrne immediately. 

Watergate 



The burglary and bugging of the Democratic National Committee headquarte 
came as a complete surprise to me. I had no inkling that any such illegal 
activities had been planned by persons associated with my campaign; if I 
d nown, I would not have permitted it. My immediate reaction was that 
those guilty should be brought to justice and, with the five burglars them- 
selves already in custody, I assumed that they would be. 



rs 



Within a fei-v days, 
of CIA involvement 



However, I was advised that there was a 
in some way. 



possibility 



It did seem to me possible that, because of the involvement of former CIA 
personnel, and because of some of their apparent associations, the investi- 
gation could lead to the uncovering of covert CIA operations totally unrelated 
to the Watergate break-in. 



n addition, by this time, the name of Mr. Hunt had surfaced in connection 
wit Watergate, and I was alerted to the fact that he had previously been 
a member of the Special Investigations Unit in the White House. Therefore, 
I was also concerned that the Watergate investigation might well lead to an 
inquiry into the activities of the Special Investigations Unit itself. 

In this area, I felt it was important to avoid disclosure of the details of the 
national security matters with which the group was concerned. I knew that 
once the existence of the group became known, it would lead inexorably to 

a discussion of these matters, some of which remain, even today, highly 
sensitive. 



wan ed justice done with regard to Watergate; but in the scale of national 
priorities with which I had to deal -- and not at that time having any idea 
of the extent of political abuse which Watergate reflected -- I also had to be 
eeply concerned with ensuring that neither the covert operations of the CIA 
nor the operations of the Special Investigations Unit should be compromised. 

€re ore » ^ instructed Mr. Haldeman and Mr, Ehrliehman to ensure that 
the investigation of the break-in not expose either an unrelated covert 
operation of the CIA or the activities of the White House inve stigations unit -- 
<in o see that this was personally coordinated between Gene ral Waiters, 
the Deputy Director of the CIA, and Mr. Gray of the FBI. It was certainly 
not my intent, nor my wish, that the investigation of the Watergate break-in 
or of related acts be impeded in any way* 
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On July 6, 1972, I telephoned the Acting Director of the FBI, L. Patrick 
Gray, to congratulate him on his successful handling of the hijacking of 
a Pacific Southwest Airlines plane the previous day. During the conver- 
sation Mr. Gray discussed with me the progress of the Watergate inves- 
tigation, and I asked him whether he had talked with General Walters. ■ 

Mr. Gray said that he had, and that General Walters had* a s sured him 
that the CIA was not involved,. In the discussion, Mr. ,©ray suggested 
that the matter of Watergate might lead higher* -.l-told^him to press 
ahead with his investigation. 

r t ' 

It now seems that later, through whatever complex of individual motives 
and possible misunderstandings, there were apparently wide-ranging 
efforts to limit the investigation or to conceal the possible involvement 
of members of the Administration and the campaign committee. 

1 was not aware of any such efforts at the time. Neither, until after I 
began my own investigation, was I aware of any fund ’raising for defen&^ta 
convicted of the break-in at Democratic headquarters ,, much less authorize 
any such fund raising. Nor did I authorize any offer of Executive clemency 
fox any of the defendants. 



In the weeks and months that followed Watergate, I asked for, and 
received, repeated assurances that Mr. Dean's own investigation (which 
included reviewing files and sitting in on FBI interviews with White House 
personnel) had cleared everyone then employed by the White House of 
involvement. 

In summary, then: 

(1) I ha d no prior knowledge of the Watergate bugging operation, 
or of any illegal surveillance activities for political purposes. 

(2) Long prior to the 1972 campaign, I did set in motion certain 
internal security measures, including legal wiretaps, which I felt were 
necessary from a national security standpoint and, in the climate then 
prevailing, also necessary from a domestic security standpoint. 

(3) People who had been involved in the natioh'al security operations 
later, without my knowledge or approval, undertook illegal activities in 
the political campaign of 1972. 

(4) elements of the early post- Watergate reports led me to suspect, 
incorrectly, that the CIA had been in some way involved. They also led 
me to surmise,, correctly, that since persons originally recruited for 
covert national security activities had participated in Watergate, an unre- 
stricted investigation of Watergate might lead to and expose those covert 
national security operations. 

(5) I sought to prevent the exposure of these covert national security 
activities^ while encouraging those conducting the investigation to : pursue 
their inquiry into the Watergate itself. I so instructed my staff, the 
Attorney General and the Acting Director of the FBI. 

(6) I also specifically instructed Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman 
to ensure that the FBI would not carry its investigation into areas that 

might compromise these covert national security activities, or those of 
the CIA. 

(7) At no time did I authorize or know about any offer of Executive 
clemency for the Watergate defendants. Neither did I know until the 
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Conclusion 



With hindsight* it is apparent that 1 should have given more heed to the 
'warning signals I received along the way about a Watergate cover-up and 
less to the reassurances, 

, Witto 'hitKdsigbt^^eVerai-'-othe'r tbinjife'ai^bKtbom'e clear; 

-- With respect itb; campaign practlbe6; % 'and -also with respect to campaign 
finances, it should now be obvious that no campaign in history has ever 
een subjected to the kind of intensive and searching inquiry that has been 
locused on the campaign Waged in my behalf : in 1972. 

cQurTiT/^w 1 URethlCaI '’ as weil a s illegal, activities took place in the 

course of that .campaign, .\. r: . 

8 t0 ° k PlaCe with . my specific approval or knowledge. To the 
ni.. ‘ in any way have contributed -to the climate in which they 

I should h ’ t ld nQt ir ** nd to «‘ to the extent that I failed to prevent them, 

e *r 9 agaiMt att y repetition of this in the future that last 
"W* ^:CrtabUshment of a.tep-Ieveiy..bipartisan, independent 
practices r ® cpm?nead a compr v «heni8ive reform of campaign laws and 

be ooss<hi* k T 6n pri0 * ity 1 b «Heve it deserves* , such reform should 
P - c efore the next Congressional elections in 1974. 

direc«vT« a ^ Pe ^ rS ***** tber ® were persons who may have gone beyond my 
security ot»J Z * • S ° Ug * *° 8x P and on m Y efforts to protect the national 
others misht h 10U \^ ? r< * er to cover U P a **y involvement they or certain 
and who rrf * ^ ^ Watergate. The extent to which this is true, 

would not be nro^ partici P ate<i and t® what degree, are questions that it 
matters is in th/courts * dr68S hCr ®* The proper forum £or settling these 



^the t^gled abl ® 40 determine what probably happened in 
of the canine ^ XS affair, on the basis of my own recollections and 

that 1. °e acco ™ tB «"» evidence that I have seen, it would appear 
*T h m! a ‘ *° rk TOS that » «itical Points various people, elch 

with different >erSPeC *j V u &nd ovm responsibilities, saw the same situation 
mfeht tave“Lr!i aa heard eama worda » ith *«««* oars. What 
one'eaw in terml'nin?* 11 '"” 1 *° °" e . seemed significant to another; what 
opportunitv » n rt • responsibility, another saw in terms of political 

T. wT lhr °" gh “ aU * 1 am »“e, was a concern on the part 

of what the Art ■ , a er 8 a *® scandal should not he allowed to get in the way 
of what the Administration sought to achieve. 

«oosn“2ne b StT aterg r ate Should be brou « ht ' - in an orderly way. 

the truth, not to hii the trS?. S ° f iU< “ CiaI procedure are d * si S nad ‘o find 

” Wh ° 8arved toth President Kennedy 
prosecutor for 1* ** * 8 ^°^ lc£ *° r General --as the special supervisory 

feichardson has dcmlnltrated' hteV 11 * dlT' Att ° r '“ Y »»«ral-designate 
brought ou.. m to soe the truth 

Considering the number of oerw»« 

might be subject to a clam, ^ v d “ thl8 case whose testimony 

definition of that claim has K Executlve Privilege, I recognize 

truth. 6come central to the effort to arrive at the 
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Accordingly, Executive privilege will not be invoked as to any testimony 
concerning possible criminal conduct or discussions of possible criminal 
conduct, in the matters presently under investigation, including the 
Watergate affair and the alleged cover-up. 

I want to emphasize that this statement is limited to my own recollections of 
what I said and did relating to security and to the Watergate. I have specifically 
avoided any attempt to explain what other parties may have said and done. 

My own information on those other matters is fragmentary, and to some extent 
contradictory. Additional information may be forthcoming of which I am 
unaware. It is also my understanding that the information which has been 
Conveyed to me has also become available to those prosecuting these matters. 
Under such circumstances, it would be prejudicial and unfair of me to render 
my opinions on the activities of others; those judgments must be left to the 
judicial process, our best hope for achieving the just result that we all seek. 

As more information is developed, I have no doubt that more questions will be 
jraised. To the extent that I am able, I shalL also seek to set forth the facts 
as known to me with respect to those question^. 




